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ABSTRACT 



Two major trends in psychodraraat ic research during 
the last 10 '/ears are delineated! (1) evaluating its effectiveness as 
a form of therapy; and (2) varying the communications process via 
role playing to produce attitude change. Examples of both are given. 
The author concludes that findings to date may well dissatisfy the 
practicing psychodramatist and sugests that possibly the wrono 
research questions have been asked. The focus must be on more limited 
aspects of the psychodranatic process, if valid and productive 
scientific research is to take place. Several possible studies are 
suggested which are pertinent to psychodrama and which could be 
carried out with validity in respect to scientific criteria. Special 
emphasis is placed on a basic issue which the author views as having 
been almost totally ignored, viz., whether the spontaneity state 
actually exists. This is a question of examining the process as 
distinguished from the ends which can be achieved. The paper 
concludes by urging a renaissance of relevant psychodranatic 
research. (TL) 
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The Present Status of Psychodrcunatlc Research 



By John Mann 
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There arc two major trends that can bo observed In psychodrumatic 
research during the last decade* The first consists of attempts to 
evaluate the cffeetivcncss of psychodrama as a form of therapy, i,e* 
to determine whether discernible effects can be detected which can be 
attributed to psychodramatic technique rather than a variety of other 
causes, such as the faith of the subjects in psychodraroa or the per- 
sonality of the therapist* 

Present evidence suggests that my own conclusions concerning the 
evaluation of group therapy, of which psychodrama was taken as a part, 
still hold (Mann 1966) 

Specifically 457* of these studies suggest positive effects due to 

psychodrama* (See for example Leskin 1965, Slawson 1965) 

This figure was found to be typical of most change procedures and does 

not suggest the relative superiority or inferiority of psychodrama to 

other approaches* The quality of such evaluations is highly variable; 

are 

generally the best /performed as doctoral dissertations* 

The second trend grows out of social psychological studies of at- 
titude change produced through variations in communications procedures* 
Hovland acted as the seminal Influence in&inulating and dlsemlcating 
this research focus. Several of his students have utilised role plAying 
as a primary means cl varying the cocmunlcatlons process in such studies. 
This work has been characterised by a relatively high degree of scient- 
ific sophistication and control and has been relatively productive within 
the limited sphere of its focus becauso it lends Itself quite easily 
to replication* This is not to say that different investigators have 
necessarily obtain’d the same conclusions, but the reasons for varying 
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findings are more easily detected because of the precision of the 
studies* 

For example approximately 15 years ago,- Janis and King (1954) and 
King and Janis (1956) found that students change their attitudes in 
the direction of a position which they are asked present to others 
in an improvised quasi role playing situation* Role playing in these 
studies consisted of giving a talk or writing an essay supporting a 
certain preassigned viewpoint* This is more in the nature of a debate 
than role playing in the ordinary sense of tho term! but the results 
are encouraging even if they may not be entirely relevant to psycho- 
drama itself* This sort of experimentation has led to interesting 
theoretical discussions and a series of experiments designed to clarify 
the effects of a) various types of rewards for role playing performance; 

b) variation in the acceptability of tho sponsorship of the study; 

c) decision to perform a role vs* actually performing it; d) improvising 
the role performance vs* giving arguments developed by others* The 
outcome of these studios are partially contradictory in terms of the 
theoretical contributions they aro designed to make (Janis 1968) but the 
work itself is actively being continued ar.d is generally productive* 

A more striking study of the lmpaot of role playing on attitudes 
and behavior was conducted by Janis and Mann (1965) and later generally 
confirmed by Mann (1967) * In tho earlier study a group of heavy smokers 
participated in a series of standardised scenes in which they were 
diagnosed as suffering from lung esneer for which An early death was 
the prognosis* A control group listened to recording) of the sessions 
without directly participating in Them. The results were quite remarkable. 
Tvo weeks after the relatively brief role plAying session the smoking 
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attitudes and behaviors of the experimental group was found to be sig- 
nificantly changed in comparison to the controls. Far more remarkable 
is the fact that IS months later a follow up study (Mann and Janls 1968) 
indicated that the changes in smoking patterns had persisted. 

In reviewing these kinds of conclusions the practicing psychodram- 
atist may well be left with a feeling of dissatisfaction. On the one 
hand direct evaluation studies do not ever seem to prove anything except 
that psychodrama is partially effective. In contrast the contributions 
from coclal psychology seems at least partially irrelevant, Hie version 
of psychodraoa that is adopted in studies of attitude change is so 
limited, that the conclusions, while comforting do not seem to relate 
to psychodramatlc therapy, ' He can only conclude, that there is something 
missing in studies on psychodrama, a gap waiting patiently to be filled, 
if the effort of research is to result in cumulative findings of pract- 
ical significance. It is to the nature of this gap that the remainder 
of this paper is dedicated. 

Essential Aspects of the Psychodramatlc Process 
If the answers that are produced by research are inedequate it is 
most probably because the wrong questions /ore asked in the first place, 
Psychodrama is perhaps the most complex Instrument for the production 
of behavior change that is currently employed* To attempt to evaluate 
this totality of uncontrolled And unspecified variables is a fool hearty 
endeavor. This situation must be amplified by focusing on mare limited 
aspects of the psychodramatlc process in order to obtain issues which 
lend themselves more naturally to the process of scientific investigation. 
As far back as 1952 Rosenberg Illustrated how such an approach might be 
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pursued. (Rosenberg 1952) Her analysis of psychodrama suggested that 
one of the principles on which it was based was chat the amount of 
understanding and change produced was directly related to the degree of 
involvement one had in the process. She set up a number of observer 
positions which varied in their degree of involvement with the psycho- 
dramatic action. Her results supported the conclusion that behavioral 
and emotional involvement led to increased understanding and greater 
attitudinal and behavioral change. In part Janis's studies of role 
playing also arrived at a similar conclusion. These findings not only 
help to Justify the use of such a complex multi level instrument as 
psychodrama, which maximises Involvement of participants, but also has 
important implications for the basic strategy of scientific investiga- 
tion, which makes the contradictory assumption that detachment is neces- 
sary for understanding. Regardless of the final resolution of this 
issue, the example shows how one can study psychodrama at a level of 
general scientific Interest, while still remaining relevant to the needs 
and concerns of psychodramatists, 

A number of such studies can be suggested which are pertinent to 
psychodrama and which have implications for those applied and basic 
fields of knowledge to which any change procedure must relate. 

For exanplo, !o what extent can e^pathlc ability be cultivated? 
Psychodramatic work in the training of auxiliary egoes and doublea is 
based on the assumption that such cultivation is possible. Host pract- 
itioners would clain that they have observed and benefited fron the 
results of such training. Nevertheless tho issue remains largely un- 
resolved. 




A relevant study would not be hard to design* VideotAped obser- 
vations of subjects at different stages in a training process could be 
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shown to expert judges. If Improvement occurred, judges should reliably 
be able to detect it. Suitable scientific controls could be introduced 
inco such a situation with relative case. If it wore shown that such 
training actually improved cmpathic ability, its importance as a general 
educational experience in addition to its psychodromatic relevance would 
be clear, 

A related issue and one of equal or greater importance concerns the 
use of auxiliary ego training as a means of improving the social competence 
of the egoes; that is, can auxiliary ogoes be trained to spontaneously 
perform any given role that might ba required with increasing proficiency. 
Using a similar approach of selecting behavioral samples from different 
points in the training process one could test this basic assumption. 

Since social compotenco is one of the mujor goals of most of our social- 
ising institutions, family, school, government, the findings of such an 
investigation would have important implications far beyond those of let" 
mediate interest to psychodramatists. 

Another important issue in psychodromatic work is the importance of 
the audience* How much difference does it make to the protagonist, the 
director or the egoes, if an audience is present. Does the audience con- 
stitute nothing more than the annonymous symbol of society or does it 
act In 6uch a manner as to Intensify the psychodromatic experience and 
multiply its effectiveness* There aro several ways in which to approach 
this problem. First one can utilise pahnton audiences which exist only 
In the minds of the performers. For example the participants can meet 
In a television studio. The control group Is told that the cameras are 
deAd and that they are unobserved. The experimental group is told that 
the cameras are alive end under remote control. If other conditions are 
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standardized the influence of the audience factor can be evaluated* 

An alternate approach is to systematically vary relevant audience 
variables such as size, quality and amount of participation while letting 
other factors remain constant. 

The inverse quostion of the effect of live psychodrama or audience 
members is also important. This issue can be studied by compering the 
relative effects of varying the level of reality of the psychodramatic 
experience* The experimental conditions might Include a) reading a 
transcript of a session, b) watching a videotape of a session, c) being 
psychically present at the session. The impact of actual attendance 
should bs discernible if it exists by a comparison of the relative ef- 
fects of these conditions. 

A further basic question Involves the use of a dramatic form as 
the basic approach to behavior change. It is assumed that physical 
acting out is a vital aspect of psychodramatic technique* For some time 
this orientation was viewed as highly suspect by more orthodox psycho- 
therapists, but tho tide has clearly turned with the advent of the Human 
Potentialities Movement. Nevertheless the use of psychological drama 
as tha basic vehicle of expression has hardly been studied. A number of 
relevant questions can be raised in relation to this Issue. WhAt is the 
roli.tlve effect of seeing someone else portray ono's role versus doing 
It oneself? toes enacting painful or threatening situations help to 
reduce their hold on the individual? Does the enactment of situations 
which were left incomplete when they occurred provide the individual 
with new sources of energy which were tied to the previously unresolved 
events? Does the opportunity to phantasire spontaneously before others 
increase the protagonists ability to function in realistic situations? 
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There ere many such questions oil sharing 6ome common relationship 
to the dramatic format on vihich the psychodrama is based* Almost none 
of them have been scientifically investigated* But beyond all these 
elements of the psychodrnnatic process lies a more basic issue which 
has been almost totally ignored by practitioners and researchers alike, 
with the striking exception of the creator if psychodrama, Dr* J, L* 
Moreno. The issue is whether the spontaneity state actually exists* 

The importance of this question may not bo icrtedintely obvious* We are 
all so oriented toward ends that we underrate the means and processes 
by which these ends are achieved* 

Psychodrama was created from a positive existential orientation 

in terms of which God was viewed as an active creative force, not a 

dignitary, who had once visited the earth and long since turned his 

l r 41 

attention elsewhere* (Moror.o) The essence of this divinity was spon- 
taneous action* The osscntlal purposo of psychodrama was to holp to 
purge humans of their accumulated difficulties so that they might ex- 
perience such a state of Innocent wonder and partake with the cosmos in 
the creative process* 

From a psychological viewpoint an analysis of the experience of 
persons who have been through intensive psychodramas suggests a number 
of recurrent internal patterns that collectively might be described as 
the "spontaneity state*" Such persons cither completely forget about 
existence of the audience or cease to be concerned about their reactions* 
In fact they cease to be afraid of anything* Their tempore', sense alters* 
They cone to view tine as an "eternal now" In which past present and 
future are all enfolded in a dream like experience from which they begin 
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to sense the possibility of awakening* A further experience is that the 
usual gap between thought and expression corses to exist* Expression 
becomes an integrated whole. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the spontaneity state from the 
spccta; *s viewpoint is the free flowing creativity that is unleashed. 

In varying degrees the person in such a state acts as though inspired. 

He draws on resources which neither he nor his friends may have thought 
he had at his disposal. 

Host psychodramatic practitioners have observed these kinds of 
alterations but their significance has not been appreciated, partly be- 
cause these effects are not lasting. 

In order to determine more scientifically whether the spontareity 
state exists it is necessary to study persons in such a state and compare 
it with their normal patterns of behavior* 

If it exists, and most members of this audience would probably agree 
that it docs, then what is its significance? An answer to this question 
would go far beyond the topic of tills paper* Nevertheless several sug- 
gestions con bo mado* First this state bears a resemblance to various 
religious descriptions of enlightenment, though without the attendant 
religious symbolism* The lack of fear, alteration of the time sense, 
enhanced awareness, expressiveness and the sense of itralnent unity recur 
as common themes of mystical experience* From this viewpoint psycho- 
drama can be seen os a means of altering consciousness to a more integrated 
end creative level of experience. 

Further, while psychodrooa has had a varying history since its crea- 
tion and evolution in the early years of this century, its continuous 
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growth, as distinguished from its simple application depends on tho 
development of the source of its vitality. There is little doubt in 
my own mind that this source is in the spontaneity state. Such a state 
must be studied not only to identify its characteristics more clearly, 
but also to identify vays in which it can be produced more efficiently 
in and in a more enduring manner. 

Whatever differences may exist in priorities and commitments among 
interested professionals, all those who are seriously interested in the 
orderly growth of psychodrama as a method of treatment and a means of 
enhancing the human experience must join in hoping that the opening 
decade will bring a renaissance of relevant research in the area, de- 
voted to important questions of concern not only to psychodramatists 
but also to their confreres in related professions. 
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